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Rev.  W.  E.  K.  RANKIN,  D.D. 

“In  the  first,  the  defunct  being  ane  dignified  persone  in  the  Church,  had 
belonging  to  him,  time  of  his  deceis  foirsaid,  his  books  estimat  in  cumulo  to 
£66  13  4,  the  catalogue  qrof  lyes  in  the  commissarie  office  in  the  clerk’s 
hand.”1 

Thus  the  first  item  of  “the  inventory  of  the  goods,  gear  and  debts  of  the 
Right  Reverend  umquhile  Doctor  William  Moore,  Archdeacon  of  St  Andrews 
. . . who  deceist  in  the  moneth  of  March  (26th)  1684”. 

Of  Moore’s  parentage  and  birth  no  information  survives.  The  College 
records  do  not  tell  to  what  University  “Nation”  he  belonged,  or  whether 
his  status  was  “poor”  or  otherwise.  A reasonable  guess  might  be  that  he 
belonged  to  a good  Ayrshire  family.  He  matriculated  in  St  Salvator’s 
College,  St  Andrews,  in  1655,  and  graduated  M.A.  before  the  usual  time, 
with  permission  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  on  31st  July  1659.  The  next  year 
he  underwent  trials  for  a regentship  in  Humanity  in  St  Salvators  with  two 
others,  but  was  unsuccessful,  and  seems  to  have  become  instead  a pedagogue 
in  that  College.  In  1662  he  obtained  the  post  of  regent  in  Humanity  in  St 
Leonard’s  College.2 

Recommended  on  21st  October  1663  for  ordination  by  the  presbytery 
of  St  Andrews  Moore  was  admitted  to  the  parish  of  Dunino  on  1 1th  November 
following  and  was  incumbent  there  for  eight  months.  It  may  be  surmised 
that  exhibiting  above  average  student  ability,  and  being  a firm  Episcopalian, 
he  won  the  favourable  regard  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  and  his  promotion  to 
the  Second  Charge  of  the  Town  Church  of  St  Andrews,  which  was  Sharp’s 
cathedra , on  15th  July  1664,  was  due  to  the  archi-episcopal  interest. 

He  was  passed  over  however  for  the  First  Charge  when  Alexander  Young 
left  in  1672  to  become  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  and  received  that  year  a D.D. 
from  the  University,  perhaps  a solatium  from  Sharp  the  Chancellor.  Moore 
was  then  about  thirty-three.  Six  years  later  Andrew  Bruce,  Young’s 
successor,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  and  Moore  became  minister 
of  the  First  Charge  of  St  Andrews  on  21st  October  1680,  and  so  continued 

1 St  Andrews  Tests. 

2 St  Andrews  University  MSS.  Writs. 
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until  his  early  death  on  26th  March  1684,  when  he  was  about  forty-five 
years-of-age.  * 

He  had  married  on  25th  June  1672  Agnes  Watson,  daughter  of  David 
Watson,  St  Andrews,  and  had  daughters,  Agnes,  baptized  26th  January  1674, 
who  apparently  died  in  infancy,  and  Helen,  baptized  4th  November  1675.2 
Helen  married  on  20th  April  1702  John  Farquharson  of  the  Kirkton  of 
Aboyne,  a strong  Jacobite,  who  was  to  come  out  in  the  ’15,1 2 3  but  she  died  as 
it  appears  childless  within  four  or  five  years.4 5 

Moore’s  will  proceeds  “Moreover  I appoint  that  if  my  child  or  children 
die  without  lawful  issue  of  their  own  bodyes,  then  and  in  that  case  only  I 
leave  all  my  books  to  the  librarie  of  St  Salvator’s  College  where  I had  my 
education,  except  my  manuscripts,  which  I hereby  bequeath  to  Mr  James 
Gillespie,  Minister  at  Tarbolton,6  and  I appoint  these  books  left  to  St 
Salvator’s  College  to  be  set  up  in  a ringe  of  shelves  by  themselves  with  this 
inscription  over  them  Donum  d.  Gulielmi  Mori  St  Andreae  archidecani  olim 
hujus  collegii  alumni,  with  provision  also  that  if  at  the  tym  of  my  deceis  Mr 
James  Pitcairne  my  wife’s  nephew  be  not  provided  in  some  charge  of  the 
church  or  in  the  ministrie,  then  the  provost  of  the  said  College  shall  be 
obleged  to  provide  the  said  Mr  James  Pitcairne  to  a professor  of  philosophic 
in  the  said  college  whenever  it  shall  happen  to  vake  therafter,  he  being  found 
qualified  therunto”. 

As  has  been  mentioned  there  were  no  grandchildren  but  on  24th 
September  1687,  Mr  James  Pitcairne  and  Agnes  Watson  took  instruments 
against  Dr  Alexander  Skene,  provost  of  St  Salvator’s,  through  James  Gib 
residenter  in  St  Andrews,  their  attorney,  protesting  that  James  Pitcairne 
had  offered  himself  for  trial  for  a regency  in  the  College,  vacant  by  demission 
of  Mr  George  Thomson,  and  had  required  Dr  Skene  to  take  him  on  trial, 
which  Dr  Skene  refused.  The  College  therefore  might  pretend  no  right  to 
the  books.6  No  notice  of  further  proceedings  survives  and  the  books  duly 
came  into  the  possession  of  St  Salvator’s  library. 

It  is  not  known  if  the  provisions  regarding  the  separate  shelving  and 
inscription  were  complied  with  at  the  outset,  but  fortunately  the  books  were 
marked  on  the  fly-leaf  with  Moore’s  name.  Afterwards  they  became 

1 St  Andrews  Presbytery  Minutes. 

2 St  Andrews  Kirk  Session  Minutes.  The  Fasti  requires  emendation. 

2 Canongate  Marriage  Register.  S.R.S. 

4 Farquharson  married  2nd  Margaret  Pennicuik  of  Newhall  in  1708.  G.  R. 

Sasines  Vol.  99,  fol.  373. 

5 The  MSS.  disappeared.  Gillespie  was  outed  at  the  Revolution  and  retired  to 

Edinburgh.  Fasti. 

6 St  Andrews  University  MSS.  Writs  55/100/8. 
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scattered  at  large,  and  only  in  recent  years  were  gathered  and  shelved 
together  in  the  Upper  Parliament  Hall  of  the  University  Library,  l 

How  many  of  the  original  volumes  have  disappeared  in  the  course  of 
the  centuries  it  is  impossible  to  guess.  The  catalogue,  tantalizingly  stated  to 
have  been  in  the  commissary  clerk’s  hands,  has  never  again  been  heard  of. 
It  is  notable  perhaps  that  the  collection  contains  no  books  of  general  litera- 
ture or  poetry,  one  only  of  history,  none  of  science,  except  medicine,  and 
only  five  or  six  volumes  of  the  classics,  of  which  Moore,  as  an  erstwhile 
regent  of  Humanity  might  be  expected  to  have  had  a number.  It  may  be  felt 
therefore  that  not  a few  have  been  lost.  What  remains  is  in  effect  a theological 
library.2 


GENERAL 

Some  analysis  of  the  contents  follows.  The  volumes  total  183,  93  in  Latin 
and  90  in  English.  Of  the  Latin,  over  a third  are  theology,  another  third 
commentaries  and  religious  polemics,  and  the  remainder  miscellaneous. 
There  are  only  three  volumes  of  sermons  in  Latin.  On  the  other  hand,  of 
the  English  books,  nearly  a third  are  sermons,  and  commentaries  make  up 
almost  another  third.  Of  the  rest,  religious  polemics  are  nearly  one  half, 
reflecting  the  controversial  habits  of  the  age,  in  which  Thomas  Edwards 
in  his  Gangrena  enumerated  sixteen  Reformed  sects  in  England. 

Of  all  the  sections  it  is  the  Latin  theological  and  polemical  works  that 
lend  greatest  distinction  to  the  collection.  With  one  or  two  exceptions 
they  are  from  the  hands  of  Continental  scholars,  and  it  is  entrancing  to 
think  how  they  brought  the  Scottish  manse  near  to  the  tides  of  historic 
religious  stir  and  stress,  and  to  the  many  founts  of  learning  that  were  in  those 
times  accessible — accessible  by  travel  without  passport  or  visa,  as  well  as 
through  their  books.  The  roll  of  universities  in  which  the  authors  of  Moore’s 
books  taught  reminds  us  that  for  travelling  scholars  there  was  never  a wider 
field.  Copenhagen,  Leyden,  Franeker,  Amsterdam,  Heidelberg,  Duisburg, 
Utrecht,  Wurtzburg,  Mainz,  Vienna,  and  in  France,  Bourges,  Paris,  Saumur, 
Montauban  and  Bordeaux  are  names  which  occur. 

Nor  indeed  was  the  fashion  of  travel  ever  more  popular.  None 
excelled  our  own  Glaswegian  John  Cameron.  Bordeaux,  Sedan,  Paris, 
Geneva,  Heidelberg,  Saumur,  Glasgow  and  Montauban  were  the  eight 
universities  in  which  he  taught.  He  was  ordained  at  Bordeaux,  and  there 
was  appointed  for  his  trial  sermon  Romans  8:  15,  “Ye  have  not  received  the 

' ^aS  |^jtlues^  was  Moore’s  second  benefaction  to  the  University  (of  which  as 
Archdeacon  he  was  Conservator  of  Privileges).  In  1681  he  gave  £60  to  Skene’s 
appeal  for  restoring  the  College  fabric. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  in  the  seventeenth  century  most  literature  was 
theological. 
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spirit  of  bondage  again  to  fear”.  He  declared  he  could  not  in  one  sermon 
deal  with  such  a text  but  required,  and  took,  four.  It  became  a question: 
Whose  was  the  trial?  Cameron’s  or  the  Presbytery’s?1  Du  Moulin  called 
him  “an  unwearying  sermonizer”,  but  a tradesman  of  Montauban  was  more 
forthright  and  said  “they  never  hear  you  preach  but  they  are  prodigiously 
tired”.  Cameron  came  to  his  end  in  a fashion  reminiscent  in  its  improbability 
of  that  of  the  Admirable  Crichton,  by  a baton  stroke  in  a street  brawl  in 
Montauban,  aged  forty-six.  Moore  had  his  Myrothecium  Evangelicum, 
the  Gospel  Salve,  and  Collected  Pieces,  both  published  in  Geneva. 

Of  interest  in  this  Latin  section  is  the  list  of  printer-publishers,  mostly 
occurring  in  university  towns,  but  not  confined  to  them.  Leipzig,  Frankfurt 
on  Main,  Marburg,  Zurich,  Utrecht  and  Morges  occur  among  many  others, 
with  the  Latinized  and  Grecized  names  that  were  fashionable.  Friestadt 
was  translated  into  Eleutheropolis,  Basle  into  Basilia,  Utrecht  to  Ultrajectus, 
Lyons  to  Lugdunum,  which  looks  like  Roman  but  was  in  fact  the  old  Celtic. 
There  was  the  other  Lugdunum  Battavorum  which  was  Leyden.  Lutetia 
the  Gaulish  name  of  Paris  was  preserved,  and  Tigurius  for  Zurich  and 
Rothomagus  for  Rouen.  Moore  had  a volume  of  Joannes  Maccovius,  His 
Loci  Communes,  from  Louis  and  Daniel  Elzivir,  Amsterdam  1658,  and  a work 
of  Jacobus  Taurellus  from  the  Aldine  press  in  Venice. 

At  this  time  the  master  printer  of  Hebrew,  Chaldee  and  Arabic  was  the 
great  Christopher  Plantin  of  the  Golden  Compasses,  Antwerp.2  Moore 
had  three  works  from  the  press  of  his  almost  equally  distinguished  assistant 
and  successor  Francois  Raphelengien  (1539-1597).  They  were  all  entitled 
ex-officina  Plantiniana  though  actually  printed  by  Raphelengien,  for  thus 
was  the  Master’s  name  preserved  in  honour.  The  volumes  were  Petri 
Martini  Grammaticae  Hebrae  Technologia,  1611,  Grammatica  Hebrae  emendat a 
a Gulielmo  Coddaeo,  1612,  and  Chaldeae  Grammatica,  161 1.3 


DISSENSIONES  THEOLOGICAE 

Moore’s  library  discloses  his  interest  in  contemporary  theological 
controversies,  headed  naturally  by  that  of  the  Reformation  versus  counter- 
Reformation,  and  on  this  background  is  woven  the  pattern  of  the  following 
discussion  of  some  of  the  books. 

In  his  boyhood  the  Thirty  Years’  War  was  not  concluded,  “which  plunged 
a large  area  of  central  Europe  into  an  abyss  of  barbarism  and  misery”.  Its 

1 Divinty  Principals  in  Glasgow  University,  H.  M.  B.  Reid  1917. 

2 Christopher  Plantin,  Colin  Clair.  Cassell.  1960. 

3 Martin  or  Martinez  was  professor  of  Hebrew  at  La  Rochelle.  His  Grammars 

were  frequently  re-edited.  Coddaeus  was  a Leyden  Hebraist  (1575-1630). 
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bitterness  finds  illustration  in  the  experience  of  Henry  Alting,  Calvinist 
theologian,  one  of  the  translators  of  the  Dutch  bible,  and  professor  of 
Dogmatics  at  Heidelberg.  At  the  capture  of  the  city,  which  was  the  Palatinate 
Calvinist  capital,  by  Tilly  in  1622,  Alting  was  taken  by  a colonel  brandishing 
the  unlikely  weapon  of  a hatchet.  “ This  hatchet,  he  told  him,  has  been  the 
death  of  ten  men  and  Dr  Alting  will  soon  be  the  eleventh  if  I knew  where  he 
was.”  Alting  was  able  to  conceal  his  identity  and  lived  twenty-two  years 
more.  Moore  possessed  his  Collectio  Scriptorum  Theologicorum 
Heidelbergensium. 

“Sticks  and  stones  will  break  my  bones  but  names  will  never  harm  me  , 
runs  the  childish  chant,  and  there  is  indeed  a long  interval  between  hatchets 
and  vituperation,  but  a modern  theologian  might  feel  quite  hurt  to  open  his 
Scotsman  or  Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  and  find  himself  termed  ‘ a 
poisonous  spider  and  a degenerate  Absalom”,  which  was  the  Jesuit  view  of 
Jasper  Brochmand,  Bishop  of  Zealand.  His  work  Universae  Theologiae 
Systema  was  the  most  important  on  Lutheran  theology  in  Moore’s  library. 
It  had  established  the  author’s  pre-eminence  as  a dogmatic  teacher,  and 
Lutheran  opponent  of  the  formidable  Bellarmine. 

Two  of  the  current  penalties  of  heresy,  or  at  least  of  differing  opinion, 
illustrate  the  prevalent  ferocity  of  belief.  Excommunication  was  common- 
place but  banishment  was  rarer.  It  was  the  fate  however  of  Conrad  Vorstius 
who  succeeded  Arminius  at  Leyden.  He  was  suspended  in  1611  and  then 
banished  from  Holland.  For  good  measure  he  had  his  treatise  De  Deo 
burned  by  Kang  James  I at  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.  Vorstius’ 
Commentarius  in  omnes  Epistolas  was  in  Moore’s  collection. 1 

King  James’  theological  ardour  is  recalled  in  connection  with  others  of 
the  library’s  Continental  authors.  He  was  delighted  with  Pierre  du  Moulin’ s 
defence  of  the  royal  volume  on  the  Catholic  faith,  and  awarded  him  a pension. 
Du  Moulin,  quoted  favourably  by  Isaac  Walton,  was  the  high  Calvinist 
pastor  of  Charenton,  Paris,  and  Moore  had  his  Apologia  pro  Dei  Misericordia. 
Daniel  Tilenus,  minister  and  professor  at  Sedan,  represented  in  the  library 
by  his  Syntagma,  was  another  to  whom  James  promised  a pension  for  his 
book  on  The  Supreme  Authority  of  Princes.  There  is  good  reason  for  doubting 
if  a penny  piece  of  the  royal  gifts  was  ever  paid. 

ARMINIANISM 

When  Arminius  died  at  Leyden  in  1609  his  disciples,  out-stripping 
their  master  in  their  modification  of  Calvinism,  drew  up  the  Five  Articles. 

1 Not  in  the  B.M.  or  Bodleian  libraries.  Biographical  notes  on  Continental  scholars 
are  mostly  from  Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate,  Paris,  1 855,  Biographie  Universelle 
(Michaud)  2nd  ed.  Paris  n.d.,  and  Allegemeine  Deutsche  Biographie,  Leipzig 
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They  also  formed  the  Remonstrant  Church  of  Holland  whose  descendants 
survive  to  this  day.  Arminianism  turned  out  to  be  the  principal  theological 
issue  of  the  Reformed  Church.  How  deep  it  went  the  present  generation 
may  judge,  which  has  seen  its  arguments  vigorously  reawakened  around 
Karl  Bath,  and  how  far,  as  there  is  remembered  the  projection  of  its  conten- 
tions into  the  New  World  and  its  politics,  and  as  some  say,  into  its  economy. 

Moore  as  an  Episcopalian  may  have  tended  to  Arminianism;  his  lost 
MSS.  might  have  told  us,  but  he  kept  a good  balance  in  his  library. 
We  shall  look  at  some  of  the  Arminian  authors  it  contained. 

Of  Cameron,  Vorstius,  and  Tilenus  mention  has  already  been  made,  and 
from  Arminius  himself  there  was  one  work  Orationes  et  Tractatus  aliquot. 
His  work  was  mainly  of  this  description  viz.  treatises  evoked  by  controversial 
occasions.  His  “calm,  well-furnished,  undogmatic  and  progressive  mind’’, 
as  it  was  described  by  a friend,  sank  in  the  turbulent  theological  whirlpools 
it  had  itself  largely  generated,  and  he  died  in  his  forty-ninth  year. 

Jean  Daille,  minister  at  Saumur,  and  then  at  Charenton  for  forty  years, 
wrote  on  the  Arminian  side.  Charenton  was  the  Protestant  central  temple 
in  Paris,  a building  that  could  hold  6,000,  and  had  other  ministerial  responsi- 
bilities to  match.  It  was  destroyed  by  Louis  XIV  in  1694.  Daille  published 
724  of  his  sermons  there  in  twenty  volumes.  Balzac  records  his  admiration 
for  his  preaching.  He  presided  over  the  last  national  Synod  of  the  French 
Protestant  Church  in  1659.  Moore  possessed  his  Apologia  pro  duabus 
Sytiodis,  a treatise  against  the  aggressively  orthodox  Frederich  Spanheim 
the  elder,  and  his  Right  use  of  the  Fathers  in  a translation  by  Thomas  Smith. 
The  original  was  first  published  in  Geneva  in  1632.1 

Of  another  French  theologian  Joshua  la  Place  or  Placeus  Moore  had  three 
works,  his  Disputatio  de  argumentis  quibus  efficitur  Christum  prius  fuisse  quam 
secundum  carnem  conciperetur,  and  Disputationes  de  testimoniis . . . quibus 
probatur  Iesum  Christum  esse  Deum,  and  Disputatio  pro  divina  lesu  Christi 
essentia.  All  came  from  the  Saumur  press  where  la  Place  taught  with 
Amyraut  and  Louis  Capped.  As  disciples  of  John  Cameron  they  sought 
to  moderate  the  predestination  doctrine  by  urging  the  reality  and  worth  of 
universal  human  moral  characteristics. 

Among  the  Latin  books  of  Arminian  character  are  one  or  two  written  by 
English  divines.  One  is  by  William  Twisse  (1578-1646),  vicar  of  Newbury, 
described  by  Richard  Baxter  as  “a  courteous  and  thorough  controversialist, 
using  a very  smooth,  triumphant  stile”.  He  was  Moderator  of  the 
Westminister  Assembly,  and  formally  opened  it  on  1st  July  1643.  Our  own 

1 Smith,  Fellow  of  Magdalen,  wrote  the  hymn  sung  on  May  Day  from  Magdalen 
Tower,  to  music  by  Benjamin  Rogers,  organist  to  the  College  1654-1686. 
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Robert  Baillie  thought  him  “very  learned,  beloved  of  all,  but  merely  bookish 
and  unfit  for  action”,  which  was  why  he  was  made  Moderator,  adds  Baillie. 
He  stuck  commendably  to  his  Puritan  guns  in  declining  a prebend  in 
Winchester  Cathedral  for  the  engaging  and  sufficient  reasons  that  “I  lack 
music  for  the  singing  and  rhetoric  for  the  preaching,  and  I am  not  skilled  to 
stroke  a cathedral  beard  canonically”.  He  was  twice  buried,  first  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  second  in  a common  pit  in  St  Margaret’s  churchyard  by 
Charles  II.  His  volume  in  the  library  is  De  predestinatione  gratia,  published 
in  Amsterdam,  1649. 

From  the  same  city  and  from  Daniel  Elzevir’s  press  there  in  1675  came  the 
Opera  theologica  of  Etienne  de  Courcelles.  He  taught  in  Amsterdam  a 
broad  theology  which  in  England  found  its  counterpart  in  the  school  of 
Tillotson,  Spencer,  More  and  Cudworth. 

CALVINISM 

We  turn  to  the  Calvinist  writers  who  are  represented,  and  find  them 
slightly  more  numerous  than  the  Arminian. 

On  William  Ames,  or  Amesius,  East  Anglia  born,  Fellow  and  nearly 
Master  of  Christ’s  College  Cambridge,  but  instead  a Puritan  refugee  to 
Holland,  whence  he  never  returned;  professor  at  Franeker  there,  and 
finally  Rector  of  Amsterdam,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell.  Few  Englishmen 
have  so  influenced  contemporary  European  thought,  and  his  books  were 
smuggled  home  from  Holland  to  escape  Laud’s  embargo.  Moore  had  his 
Medulla  Theologiae  and  his  De  Conscientia,  perhaps  his  chief  works.  The 
latter  became  a text-book  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  schools  of  Europe. 
Moore’s  edition  was  a new  one  from  Amsterdam  dated  1670,  thirty-seven 
years  after  the  author’s  death. 

If  not  more  learned,  Moses  Amyraut  or  Amyraldus  attained  greater 
political  distinction.  He  is  remembered  as  the  man  who  would  not,  even  at 
Richelieu’s  pleading,  kneel  to  Louis  XIV  when  complaining  of  an  infraction 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  He  was  foremost  pupil,  and  eventually  successor  of 
! John  Cameron  at  Saumur,  and  there  with  la  Place  and  Cappell  he  raised 
the  flag  of  French  Protestantism  to  its  highest.  He  was  author  of  some 
thirty-two  books,  many  of  them  evangelical,  and  fireside  favourites  of  French 
Protestants  for  generations.  Moore  possessed  one  of  these,  Paraphrasis 
in  Psalmos  Davidis. 

Of  polymaths  in  that  age  there  lived  not  a few,  among  them  Benedictus 
Aretius  (1505-1574),  four  of  whose  works  are  in  the  library.  Two  of  these 
are  not  in  the  British  Museum.  Aretius  was  professor  of  Logic  at  Marburg 
and  then  of  Hebrew  and  Theology  at  Berne,  author  of  medical  and  astro- 
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nomical  works,  and  pioneer  botanist  of  the  Swiss  Alps.  Conrad  Gessner 
called  an  Alpine  primula  (primula  pubescens)  aretia  after  him.  His  works 
are  among  the  earliest  dated  of  the  library,  all  from  the  press  at  Merges 
in  the  canton  of  Vaux,  between  1581  and  1584 —Commentarii  in  Apocalyps : 
Commentarii  in  quatuor  Evangelistos : Commentarii  in  Hebraeos : and  Problemata 
Theologica. 

Samuel  Desmarets  or  Maresius,  Flemish  theologian,  professor  at  Sedan 
and  Groningen,  elect  to  the  chair  of  Theology  at  Leyden  but  dying  before 
installation,  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  Calvinist  controversialists.  He  was 
author  of  over  a hundred  books,  against  Catholics,  Arminians,  especially  la 
Place,  Socinians  and  Remonstrants,  especially  Grotius,  and  did  not  spare  even 
his  fellow-Calvinist  Amyraut.  His  most  ambitious  works  were  a Systema 
Theologiae,  and  a translation  of  the  Bible  with  notes,  in  Flemish.  Moore 
had  his  Sylloge  disputationum  aliquot , Epicrisis  theologica,  and  Synopsis  verae 
catholicaeque  doctrinae,  all  published  at  Groningen,  1654-1661. 

Joannes  Maccovius  (1588-1644)  may  well  have  been  unique  as  a Polish 
reformed  theologian  and  rigid  Calvinist,  and  a supralapsarian  to  boot.  He 
came  to  Franeker  in  1613  and  obtained  the  chair  of  theology  two  years  later. 
Two  of  his  works  survive  in  the  collection  Loci  communes  theologici  and 
Manuscripta.  The  former  is  an  Elzevir. 

Finally  in  this  class  may  be  mentioned  the  Fasiculus  controversiarum 
theologicarum  of  John  Prideaux,  Bishop  of  Worcester.  The  author  was 
professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford  and  Rector  of  Exeter  College.  He  constituted 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  Laud’s  victory  in  Oxford,  it  was  said,  and  in  him  “the 
modest  Calvinist  doctrines  of  Jewel  and  Ussher  made  their  last  determined 
stand”.  He  outlived  and  outlasted  Laud,  “rising  to  a bishopric  when  Laud 
was  in  the  Tower”. 

PURITANISM 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  pressure  of  the  Arminian  contention 
and  how  Moore  interested  himself  in  it.  We  come  to  another  subject  of 
current  dispute  of  which  we  observe  him  to  have  been  a student  also.  This 
was  Puritanism,  and  for  evidence  regarding  it  we  turn  to  the  English  half  of 
the  library. 

The  larger  number  of  volumes  here  are  from  Puritan  sources.  Staunch 
Episcopalian  as  Moore  was  he  seems  to  have  been  Low-Church  in  bias,  and 
no  doubt  it  was  also  the  bent  of  his  St  Andrews  congregation. 

Samuel  Annesley  whose  volume  The  Morning  Exercise  at  Cripplegate, 
1661 1 is  in  the  library,  was  not  in  the  front  rank  of  Puritan  divines  but  two 

1 Marked  £9  9s.  A few  of  Moore’s  books  have  prices  marked,  and  they  are  probably 
purchase  prices.  Some  are  noted  as  having  come  from  the  collection  of  the 
family  of  Methven,  of  Craigton,  near  St  Andrews. 
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circumstances  lend  interest  to  his  name.  Daniel  Defoe  was  an  admirer  and 
member  of  his  church,  St  Giles,  Cripplegate,  and  wrote  a “pathetic  and 
melodious  elegy”  of  250  lines  at  his  death,  and  his  daughter  Susanna  became 
wife  of  Samuel  Wesley,  vicar  of  Epworth,  and  John  Wesley  was  their 
fifteenth  child. 

The  library  contains  six  books  from  the  busy  pen  of  Anthony  Burgess, 
sometime  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College,  and  then  of  Sutton  Coalfield, 
member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  “outed”  at  the  Restoration  for 
non-conformity.  In  a catalogue  of  books  issued  by  Thomas  Underhill, 
London,  appear  fifteen  by  Burgess.  Some  are  of  the  fashionable  inordinate 
length.  The  true  Doctrine  of  Justification  (1655)  extends  to  thirty-three 
lectures  and  forty-five  sermons.  The  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  (1659)  has  555 
pages.  There  are  146  sermons  and  702  pages  in  the  Exposition  of  the  Ylth 
Chapter  of  St  John's  Gospel,  and  147  sermons  extending  to  697  pages  in  the 
Comment  upon  the  whole  first  chapter  of  2nd  Corinthians,  and  the  first  and 
last  two  volumes  are  folios.1 

William  Crawshaw,  father  of  the  poet  Richard,  was  a friend  of  Selden 
and  Ussher,  preacher  at  the  Temple,  and  on  21st  February  1609  gave  a 
farewell  hortatory  sermon  to  the  emigrants  going  upon  the  second  expedition 
to  the  new-founded  colony  of  Virginia,  under  Lord  de  la  Warre,  Governor 
and  Captain-General  of  the  colony.  The  library  has  the  volume  of  sermons, 
published  1610.  The  preacher  advanced  three  encouragements,  and  disposed, 
as  he  thought,  of  seven  alleged  discouragements.  Alas!  his  hopeful  words 
bore  small  relation  to  the  iron  facts  of  the  first  settlers’  situation.  However, 
their  determination  and  spirit  were  fortunately  as  high  as  any  that  ever  won  a 
cause  or  established  a kingdom,  and  eventually  triumphed. 

Moore  had  few  Scottish  works  in  his  library  for  the  reason  that  there  were 
few  to  be  had,  and  these  mostly  polemical  and  against  the  Episcopacy.  It  is 
touching  to  find  two  of  a contemporary  whose  notable  career  was  cut  sadly 
short.  These  are  books  of  James  Durham,  born  near  Monifieth  1622,  and 
died  of  consumption  in  Glasgow  where  he  was  minister  of  the  Cathedral, 
in  1658.  The  Law  unsealed  or  a practical  exposition  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, went  through  fourteen  editions,  and  The  Dying  Mans  Testament 
through  six.  Durham  in  his  short  life  wrote  ten  other  books.  Commentaries 
on  The  Song  of  Solomon  and  Revelation  had  ten  and  nine  editions  respectively. 
He  attempted  unsuccessfully  with  Leighton  to  reconcile  the  warring  sides  of 
the  Scottish  Church  and  like  Leighton  “he  was  seldom  known  to  smile”. 

1 he  so-called  quaintnesses  and  conceits  of  Puritan  pulpiteers  are 
represented  in  the  collection.  Roger  Hacket  published  in  1607  a volume  of 

1 Erasmus  at  an  earlier  day  records  hearing  a preacher  in  Paris  who  spoke  for  forty 
days  on  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  thus  occupying  the  whole  of  Lent. 
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sermons  coma, rang  A Sicke  Man',  Glasse  and  a Marriage  Present.  The  latter 
from  the  text  of  Genesis  2:  23.  “This  is  now  bone  of  my  bones  . . ••  gave 
the  marriage  present  of  a bouquet  “of  a few  countrie  flowers,  primrose 
maiden  s blush  violet  and  rosemary”,  and  out  of  these  brought  counsel  to 
husbands  and  wives. 

In  1628  Arthur  Hildersham,  pastor  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  dedicated  his 
C\in  Lectures  upon  the  Fourth  of  John  to  Henry  5th  Earl  of  Huntingdon 
whose  uncle  did  first  maintain  me  at  the  University,  and  afterwards  brought 
me  to  the  exercise  of  my  mmistrie  in  this  place”.  The  lectures,  500  pages 
were  given  in  the  village  church  between  31st  January  1608  and  12th 
November  1611.  After  an  interval,  perhaps  sufficient  for  the  congregation’s 
recovery,  Hildersham  delivered  CLII  Lectures  upon  Psalm  LI.  The  volume 
contains  735  pages.  Lecture  I was  preached  on  28th  September  1625  and 
Lecture  CLII  more  than  six  years  later,  on  27th  December  1631.  In 
something  over  a century  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  was  to  become  ecclesiastically 
distinguished  for  the  “Huntington  Connection”  of  the  Methodist  Selina 
wife  of  the  9th  Earl. 


Ihomas  Manton,  the  last  Puritan  representative  to  be  mentioned,  was 
leader  of  the  Presbyterian  party  in  London  in  the  mid-seventeenth  century. 
“A  prudent  and  pacific  spirit”,  he  was  minister  at  Stoke  Newington,  lecturer 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  Westminster  Assembly. 
He  won  renown  as  a preacher,  though  Swift  allowed  himself  to  say,  “Manton 
taught  my  youth  to  yawn,  and  prepared  me  to  be  a high-Churchman  that  I 
might  never  hear  or  read  him  more”.  He  wrote  Smectymnus  Redivivus, 
a reissue  of  the  1641  edition,  denying  the  divine  right  of  liturgies  and 
episcopacy.  Moore  had  his  Practical  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  James, 
which  went  through  at  least  seven  editions,  and  the  Practical  Commentary 
on  the  Epistle  of  Jude  which  occupied  567  pages.  Six  folio  volumes  published 
posthumously  contained  589  sermons.  “A  voluminous  preacher”, 
Archbishop  LTssher  had  once  commented. 


HIGH  CHURCHISM 

Of  the  Episcopalian  or  High  Church  writers  in  the  library  Richard 
Allestree  is  among  the  best  known.  Matriculating  at  Christ  Church  at  1 5 he 
lived  to  be  canon  there,  regius  professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University,  and 
provost  of  Eton.  He  bore  arms  for  Charles  I in  the  Civil  War,  and  with  his 
friends  Dolben  and  Fell,  subsequently  Archbishop  of  York  and  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  kept  the  episcopalian  Service  in  the  University  throughout  the 
Commonwealth.  A portrait  of  the  three  still  hanging  in  the  college  was 
described  by  an  impudent  undergraduate  of  the  day  as  that  of  “the  jack, 
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the  chub,  and  the  red  herring”.  Moore  had  his  Causes  of  Decay  in  Christian 
Piety , published  1 667. 1 

On  the  next  High  Churchman  might  be  bestowed  the  title  of  premier 
Anglican  missionary.  Isaac  Basire  travelled  for  fourteen  years  between 
1647  and  1661,  when  England  was  too  hot  for  him,  through  the  near  East, 
in  Greece,  Turkey,  Palestine  and  Mesopotamia,  endeavouring  to  spread  the 
Anglo-Catholic  faith.  Moore  possessed  his  Sacrilege  arraigned  and  condemned 
by  St  Paul,  which  had  been  first  published  in  1646  by  special  command  of 
Charles  I.  At  the  Restoration  Basire  became  Archdeacon  of  Northumbria 
and  Chaplain-in-Ordinary  to  the  King. 

Into  the  dust  and  heat  of  the  ecclesiastical  arena  of  the  mid-1600s  stepped 
William  Chillingworth  “champion  of  a rational  Protestantism”,  who  showed 
his  impartiality  during  the  Civil  War  by  declaring  that  “all  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  were  on  the  one  side  and  all  the  publicans  and  sinners  on  the  other”.2 
He  turned  Roman  Catholic  and  proceeded  to  Douai,  but  returned  both  from 
the  place  and  from  the  faith,  and  wrote  an  apologia  entitled  The  Religion  of 
Protestants  a safe  way  to  Salvation  which  is  in  the  library.  Laud  was  his 
god-father  and  caused  this  work  to  pass  the  censorship  of  the  vice-chancellor 
of  Oxford  and  two  Divinity  professors.  It  strikes  a note  novel  in  its  time, 
disclaiming  the  complete  authority  of  dogma,  and  advancing  the  right  of  free 
enquiry  and  personal  conviction.  “I  am  fully  assured,”  he  declared,  “that 
God  does  not,  and  therefore  men  ought  not  to  require  any  more  of  any  man 
but  this,  to  believe  the  Scripture  to  be  God’s  Word,  and  to  endeavour  to 
find  the  true  sense  of  it,  and  to  live  according  to  it.”  They  were  beautiful 
words,  commendable  in  all  respects  save  that  they  bore  too  little  relation  to  the 
grim  facts  of  religious  practice  as  it  was  then  and  perhaps  still  is.  But  it  was 
a nasty  thing  of  the  Puritan  Francis  Cheynell  to  take  and  throw  a copy  of 
Chillingworth’s  book  into  his  open  grave  at  Chichester  Cathedral  “so  that 
it  may  rot  with  its  author  and  see  corruption”.  Cremation  would  have  been 
more  polite  as  it  had  been  more  traditional. 

There  was  no  tenderness  comparable  with  Chillingworth’s  about  Daniel 
Featley  whose  Dippers  dipt,  or  the  Anabaptists  duck'd  and  plunged  over  head 
and  ears,  illustrates  his  knock-down  style.  Though  a champion  of  the 
establishment  he  was  no  friend  of  Laud’s,  and  even  with  his  royal  master 
James  I he  once  engaged  in  a “scholastic  duel”.  Doubtless  he  at  least  would 
have  kept  it  at  the  level  of  a sparring  match.  Two  of  his  sermons  were 
meant  to  gratify  James,  that  on  The  Royal  Priest  preached  in  the  presence  at 
St  Mary  s Oxford  from  Psalm  110:  4.  “Thou  art  a priest  for  ever  . . .”,  and 
The  Irailor  s Guerdon,  curiously  belatedly  on  the  Gowrie  Conspiracy,  from 


1 Isaac  Walton  was  his  dear  friend  and  young  Isaac  his  pupil. 

2 Laud.  Trevor  Roper. 
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Psalm  63:  9,  10,  Those  that  seek  my  soul  shall  go  into  the  lower  parts  of 
the  earth”.  Aubrey  says  that  for  declaring  in  his  Handmaid  to  Devotion 
that  St  George  was  mythical  “he  was  brought  upon  his  knees  before  Arch- 
bishop Laud”.  He  wrote  a useful  account  of  the  Anabaptists  in  Germany 
for  which  Will  Marshall  did  an  illustration  so  bad  that  it  was  only  matched 
by  Milton’s  comment,  “I  do  not  commend  his  marshalling”.  Featley  was  a 
member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  his  speech  on  the  Solemn  League 
there  is  preserved. 

Upon  the  12th  of  November”  (1667),  writes  Wodrow,  “the  Council 
emit  a proclamation  against  the  known  book  entitled  Naphtali  or  the  Wrestlings 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  It  is  ordered  to  be  burnt,  and  any  who  have 
copies  after  1st  of  February  next  are  to  be  fined  in  ten  thousand  pounds 
Scots”.  An  answer  to  Naphtali  also  appeared,  A Survey  of  the  Insolent  and 
infamous  Libel  entitled  Naphtali  etc .,  by  Andrew  Honyman,  Bishop  of  Orkney 
(1668-9),  of  which  there  is  a copy  in  the  library. 

Naphtali  had  fired  a broadside  against  Honyman,  relating  first  how  Mr 
Honyman  in  1661,  when  Sharp  was  seen  walking  in  his  St  Andrews  garden 
said,  “Mr  Sharp  is  as  false  as  Judas”.  There  can  be  imagined  Honyman’s 
horror  and  how  he  could  not  quickly  enough  try  to  demolish  so  truly  “insolent 
and  infamous  a libel”.  But  more  followed,  not  behind  in  sting,  “I  would 
gladly  know  to  whom  this  casuist,  who  hath  since  embrased  a bishopric,  will 
compare  himself  for  falsehood,  except  to  him  who  entered  into  Judas  with 
the  sop”. 

The  National  Library  of  Scotland  has  a copy  of  Honyman’s  book,  on  the 
fly-leaf  of  which  is  written  “John  Gray  past  (or)  Aberladie  1684”.  Overleaf 
in  the  same  hand,  evidently  Gray’s,  are  the  words  “Most  part  of  this  book  was 
Borrowed  from  Dr  Tyrie’s  dictates  on  the  subject  at  St  Andrew's.  I wras  so 
informed  by  Mr  Ja.  Hunter  his  schollar,  now  schoolmr  at  Haddington”. 

Gray  was  born  in  Haddington  in  1646,  translated  to  Aberlady  1684,  and 
deprived  in  1689. 1 James  Tyrie  was  regent  in  St  Leonard’s  College  in  1664, 
and  became  second  master  of  the  New  College  of  St  Marys  in  1666. 2 

Honyman,  it  may  be  recalled,  was  a native  of  St  Andrews  where  his  father 
was  a baker.  He  immediately  preceded,  and  his  brother  Robert  succeeded 
Moore  in  the  second  Charge  of  the  parish.  Their  Presbyterian  unfriends  in 
the  city  abused  them  as  being  “cakes  unturned,  neither  raw  nor  roasted”.3 

1 Fasti.  He  died  in  1717  bequeathing  his  library  to  the  town  of  Haddington  as  a 

reference  library.  It  is  on  loan  to  the  National  Library. 

2 Fasti.  Lamont's  Diary,  185,  193. 

3 In  the  library  is  a volume  of  pamphlets  (Mor.  BR757B2C49)  containing  “ A 

seasonable  Case  of  Submission  to  the  Church  Governments  as  now  established  by 
Law,  by  a Lover  of  Peace  of  this  Church  and  Kingdom  (A.  Honyman,  Bishop 
of  Orkney). 
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Of  Michael  Jermin,  “a  pious  and  laborious  man”  according  to  Wood, 
Moore  had  two  volumes,  the  Commentary  on  the  Proverbs  and  the  Commentary 
on  Ecclesiastes.  Undoubtedly  the  term  “laborious”  fitted,  for  Proverbs  runs 
to  729  pages,  and  Ecclesiastes  to  457.  Jermin  studied  at  Oxford  and  some- 
what surprisingly  at  Leyden,  and  held  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  both.  He 
was  Rector  of  St  Martin’s,  Ludgate.  The  dedication  of  Proverbs  is  to  Charles 
I,  “from  your  devoted  chaplain”,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  was  ejected 
during  the  Commonwealth,  to  die  just  before  the  Restoration. 

Among  volumes  from  the  episcopalian  side  we  note  finally  the  Christian 
Dictionary  of  Thomas  Wilson,  one  of  the  preachers  of  the  Cathedral  of 
of  Canterbury,  and  minister  of  St  George’s  Church  there.  Laud  had  been 
unkind  to  him,  but  by  his  Dictionary  he  won  profit  and  a meed  of  fame,  for 
it  was  an  early  attempt  at  a concordance  of  the  Bible,  and  it  achieved  many 
editions.  Moore’s  copy  was  the  fifth,  much  enlarged  by  John  Bagwell, 
rector  of  a small  Buckingham  parish,  who  is  reputed  to  have  spent  fourteen 
years  at  theological  classes,  and  certainly  a full  score  elapsed  between  his 
first  matriculation  and  his  B.D.  at  Exeter  College  in  1605 — a “chronic”  if 
ever  there  was  one. 


SPECIAL  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS 

So  much  for  Arminianism  and  Calvinism,  and  High  Church  and 
Presbyterian  books;  brief  mention  follows  of  some  other  religious  volumes 
of  particular  interest. 

The  oldest  book  in  the  library  may  be  among  the  rarest  of  printed  books. 
The  bibliographer  August  Claudin  writing  in  1896  said  “We  had  not  pre- 
viously found  it  in  any  library  until  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  come  across 
an  example  at  a public  sale  where  we  were  able  to  acquire  it,  and  to  examine 
it  with  all  the  care  it  merited.”  It  is  the  Opera  Praecipua  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  a vast  tome  ’ to  quote  Claudin  again,  “in  Gothic  folio,  of  more  than 
450  pages,  not  counting  the  preface  and  contents  table”.  There  is  a copy  now 
in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  which  surely  must  have  been  acquired  since 
Claudin  wrote,  but  the  book  is  not  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge  or  the  British 
Museum.  It  was  printed  at  Rouen  in  1521  for  Francois  Regnault,  “honestis- 
simus  vir  ac  bibliopole  (sic)  famosissimus”.  He  was  himself  a printer- 
publisher  of  Paris  (1501-1540)  and  accredited  bookseller  to  the  University. 

Claudin  was  at  pains  to  prove  Jean  Gentil,  the  Rouen  printer  responsible 
for  the  work,  and  wove  an  interesting  argument,  with  illustrations  of  the 
g y distinctive  type  employed.1  George  Lepreux  however  in  his  Gallia 

1 Un  Typographe  Rouennais  oublie,  A.  Claudin,  (Paris,  1896). 
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Typographic a (1912)  terms  Claudin’s  theory  “un  chateau  de  cartes”,  and 
c aims  the  work  for  Jean  Goupil,  since  Gentil  never  printed  before  1540.1 

A volume  of  letters  in  Greek  from  the  pen  of  Guillaume  Bude  and  the 
press  of  Christian  Weckel  (Paris  1540),  represents  one  who  was  reputed  the 
most  learned  in  the  France  of  his  day,  and  a better  writer  of  Greek  than  Latin. 
His  chief  work  was  De  Asse  a treatise  on  the  currency  which  gained  him  the 
friendship  of  Erasmus  and  Thomas  More.  He  founded  the  College  of 
France,  and  encouraged  Francis  I to  form  a royal  library  at  Fontainebleau 
which  developed  into  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  By  his  own  request  he 
was  buried  by  night  without  torches,  and  it  was  written: 

Clarissima  quando  ipsi  sihi  lampas 
Luxque  corusca  fuit. 

But  some  thought  he  might  have  been  a secret  Calvinist.  Weckel  the 
printer  was  a native  of  Brabant  and  worked  with  Conrad  Resch  in  Basle  until 
1526.  By  1539  he  was  established  in  Paris  and  remained  there  until  his  death. 

A little  book  of  Latin  sermons  by  a Scot  speaks  out  from  the  very  brink 
of  the  precipice  over  which  the  old  Church  order  was  to  fall.  The  author  was 
Adam  Elder  (Senior),  and  the  volume  Condones  Capitulates,  Chapter 
Discourses,  delivered,  as  he  tells  us,  in  his  earlier  years  in  Kinloss  Abbey. 
Elder  studied  in  Paris  and  was  brought  to  Morayshire’s  Cistercian  abbey  in 
1528  by  Abbot  Robert  Reid,  later  Bishop  of  Orkney,  as  an  instructor  of 
novices.1 2  In  1557-8  he  was  in  Paris  tutoring  the  bishop’s  nephew  Walter 
Reid,  boy-abbot  of  Kinloss,  and  had  the  MSS.  sermons  published  there 
(1558),  dedicating  them  to  the  bishop.  Included  are  lectures  on  St  Bernard 
and  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  with  abundant  and  forcible  denunciation  of 
the  Reformers. 

Elder  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  Robert  Reid  but  was  on 
different  terms  with  a fellow  Kinloss  monk  Joannes  Ferrarius,  who  in  a 
letter  to  Thomas  Tognius,  Valliscaulian  monk  at  Beauly,  accuses  Elder  of 
purloining  his  Plutarch’s  Lives,  and  also  of  making  something  for  himself  on 
the  side  out  of  the  monastery  garden  of  Kinloss  by  the  unauthorized  sale  of 
cabbages.3  Elder’s  signature  occurs  in  Kinloss  charters  of  1537,  1559,  and 
1565,  and  in  a volume  once  belonging  to  Kinloss  and  now  preserved  in 
Aberdeen  University  Library.4 

1 op  cit.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  253  ff.  I am  indebted  to  Miss  Allan  and  Miss  Pierce  of  the 

National  Library  for  guidance  on  Continental  printers,  here  and  elsewhere. 

2 Records  of  the  Abbey  of  Kinloss,  ed.  John  Stewart,  1872. 

3 Innes  Review  IV,  119-121. 

4 Abbot  Reid  of  Kinloss  had  Beauly  in  commendam,  and  Elder  and  Ferrarius 

taught  the  novices  of  both  Cistercian  Kinloss  and  Valliscaulian  Beauly. 
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Some  of  Moore’s  Hebrew  books  have  been  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  Raphelengien  press,  and  another  was  by  Joannes  Buxtorfius  the 
elder,  founder  of  a family  which  for  two  centuries  produced  eminent 
Hebraists.  The  work  was  the  Lexicon  Hebraicum  et  Chaldaicum.  Moore’s 
was  the  fourth  edition.  The  first  was  from  Basle  1607,  and  the  last  Glasgow 
1824.  Son  of  a Calvinist  minister,  Buxtorfius  studied  at  Marburg  and 
Herborn,  where  Piscator  declared  him  to  excel  his  professors.  He  occupied 
the  chair  of  Hebrew  at  Basle  for  thirty-eight  years,  and  was  wont  to  have 
Jewish  savants  lodge  with  him  so  that  he  excelled  in  Rabbinical  lore. 

In  the  library  was  a copy  of  the  True  Narration  (1621),  a statement  and 
defence  of  the  Perth  Articles  of  1618.  The  writer  was  David  Lindsay, 
Bishop  first  of  Brechin,  and  then  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  work  was  a counter- 
blast to  Calderwood’s  “seditious  pamphlet”  on  the  nullity  of  the  Perth 
Assembly.  Lindsay  was  consecrated  to  Brechin  in  St  Andrews  Castle  in 
1619,  which  is  interesting  evidence  of  there  being  some  part  of  the  Castle 
undestroyed  then.  “This”,  says  Calderwood,  “was  the  reward  Dr  Resolutus 
gat  for  his  book  intituled  Resolutions  for  Kneeling,  which  were  answered  and 
solved  as  they  might  easily  have  been  soon  efter”.  (By  Calderwood  himself). 
Lindsay  it  was  who  crowned  Charles  I at  Holyrood  in  1633,  and  had  a hard 
run  for  his  life  across  the  High  Street  after  preaching  in  St  Giles  on  Jenny 
Geddes’s  day,  23rd  July  1637. 

Not  many  royal  persons  have  been  so  prolific  in  literary  output  as  James 
VI.  His  Triplici  nodo  triplex  cuneus,  or  an  Apologie  for  the  Oath  of  Allegiance 
(1607)  is  in  the  library  and  must  be  quite  rare  in  the  original  form.  The 
Oath  of  Allegiance  was  that  prescribed  in  1606  for  Catholics  which  evoked 
denunciation  from  Paul  V,  and  a letter  from  Cardinal  Bellarmine  to  George 
Blackwell,  so-called  arch-priest  or  quasi-legate  in  England,  enjoining  him  to 
endure  to  the  end,  and  accomplish,  if  need  be,  a happy  martyrdom.  Blackwell 
declined  the  latter  proposal  however,  and  having  spent  some  time  in  Clink 
(the  Southwark  jail)  took  the  oath. 

MEDICAL 

After  Theology,  Medicine  was  an  important  concern  of  Moore.  The 
books  are  not  many  but  they  were  up-to-date  and  the  best  of  the  day.  Moore  . 
died  at  an  early  age  and  it  may  have  been  his  own  delicate  health  which  made 
the  subject  important  for  him.  At  his  decease  his  debts  included  “to  Jon 
Clarke  apothecar  in  St  Andrews  for  drugs  to  the  defunct  tym  of  his  seknes 
110  li.  Item,  to  the  apothecar  in  Edinburgh  for  the  lyk  caus  40  li.”  But 
undoubtedly  as  parish  minister  he  found  abundant  demand  among  his 
flock  for  the  exercise  of  any  medical  knowledge  he  might  possess.  It  was 
not  after  all  until  1727  that  the  unholy  alliance  between  surgeons  and  barbers 
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was  broken,  and  a bare  year  earlier  that  a school  of  Medicine  began  in 
Edinburgh.  So  in  Moore’s  day  an  educated  amateur  might  be  regarded  by 
the  general  as  likely  to  do  as  much  good,  or  as  little  harm,  as  the  professional. 

The  works  of  Hippocrates  were  still  esteemed  an  indispensable  foundation 
The  library  had  his  Aphorisms  (Leyden  1623).  It  is  today  dismissed  as 
worthless,  and  a good  deal  later  than  Hippocrates  in  any  case,  but  more  than 
300  editions  were  printed.  Moore’s  had  been  edited  and  improved  by 
Johannes  Heurnius  a Dutch  physician  of  Utrecht,  and  later,  until  his  death 
(1601),  professor  of  Medicine  at  Leyden.  Of  the  hundreds  of  aphorisms  the 
best  is  probably  the  first,  as  it  is  the  only  one  now  known,  “Ars  longa  vita 
brevis  . . .”  It  will  be  observed  to  be  non-medical. 

In  the  library  are  two  gynaecological  works,  the  former  by  Luis  de 
Mercado  or  Mercatus,  a Spaniard,  and  the  most  famous  of  his  country’s 
physicians  for  a century.  Born  at  Valladolid  in  1513  he  attained  the  ripe  age 
of  86.  Professor  of  Physick  in  his  native  university,  he  became  consultant  to 
Philip  II  and  Philip  III.  Hans  Gaspard  Wolf  was  a younger  contemporary 
at  Zurich.  A graduate  of  Montpellier  he  returned  to  Zurich  to  succeed 
Conrad  Gessner  in  the  chair  of  Physick  there,  and  in  addition  was  professor 
of  Greek. 

The  Histona  Anatomica  (1599)  of  Andre  du  Laurens  is  said  by  no  means 
to  match  his  reputation  as  a practitioner.  He  was  professor  of  Medicine  at 
Montpellier  and  physician  in  ordinary  to  Henry  IV.  A more  competent 
anatomist  was  the  pioneer  Thomas  Willis  (1621-1625),  Sedleian  professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  at  Oxford,  whose  Diatribae  duae  Moore  possessed.  In 
the  anatomy  of  the  brain  “the  circle  of  Willis”  is  still  referred  to,  and  in 
Medicine  he  appears  to  have  been  discoverer  of  diabetes  mellitus. 

An  early  psychotherapist  could  be  one  of  the  titles  of  John  Stearne 
(1624-1669)  of  the  Irish  family  of  Lawrence  Sterne.  His  Animi  Medela 
(Dublin  1658),  dedicated  to  the  Protector’s  son  Henry,  Governor  of  Ireland, 
is  a mixture  of  theology,  philosophy  and  medicine.  After  seven  years  at 
Cambridge  and  a brief  time  at  Oxford  he  returned  to  Dublin.  There  he  was 
elected  Fellow  of  Trinity  and  appointed  Hebrew  lecturer,  professor  of  Lawr 
and  of  Medicine,  and  withal  practised  general  medicine  in  Dublin.  In  view 
of  everything  his  tombstone  in  the  Chapel  of  Trinity  might  be  thought  a 
little  summary,  “philosophus,  medicus,  summusque  theologus  idem”. 

He  seems  to  have  been  matched  by  the  contemporary  Italian  Bartholmaeus 
Castellus  who  was  doctor  in  the  faculties  of  theology,  philosophy  and 
medicine,  and  is  represented  in  the  library  by  his  Lexicon  medicum  wrhich 
proved  indispensable  to  many  subsequent  generations.  The  best  edition 
is  said  to  be  that  of  1746,  some  140  years  after  its  author’s  death.  Castellus 
was  professor  in  his  native  Messina. 
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Moore’s  medical  standby  however  was  doubtless  the  most  up-to-date 
and  comprehensive  of  all:  The  Practice  of  Physick  “in  seventeen  several 
books,  wherein  is  set  forth  the  nature,  cause,  signs,  and  cure  of  all  diseases  . . . 
chiefly  a translation  of  the  works  of  Lazarus  Riverius  ...  to  which  are  added 
four  books  of  famous  cures,  and  a fifth  book  of  select  medicinal  counsels; 
all  Englished  by  Nicolas  Culpeper,  London  1668”.  As  might  be  looked  for 
from  the  very  title-page  the  whole  is  an  immense  collection  of  ignorance  cum 
quackery,  the  perusal  of  which  rekindles  wonder  at  the  fortitude  of  our 
fore-fathers,  who  were  able,  some  of  them,  to  survive  the  attention  of  their 
medical  and  surgical  contemporaries,  an  affliction  equal  at  least  in  severity  to, 
and  of  course  much  more  continuous  than  the  plague.  Lazarus  Riverius 
occupied  the  chair  of  Medicine  at  Montpellier  for  thirty-three  years,  and  was 
physician  to  Louis  XIV.  His  Praxis  Medica  described  above  was  the  master 
text-book  of  its  age.  In  his  brief  lifetime,  for  he  died  in  1654  aged  38, 
Nicolas  Culpeper  wrote  voluminously  on  medicine  and  astrology,  which  he 
firmly  believed  to  be  interdependent. 

We  complete  the  tapestry  we  have  attempted  to  weave  from  some  of  the 
library  strands  with  a domestic  thread.  Bound  up  with  a volume  of  Plato 
are  some  thirty  pages  of  MSS.  someone  had  copied  from  the  rare  work 
La  Venene,  et  Receptes  pour  guerir  les  chiens  de  plusieurs  maladies  by  Jacques 
du  Fouilloux,  Poitiers,  1561. 

One  would  like  to  think  that  Moore  had  been  the  scribe,  and  that  one 
might  salute  across  the  centuries  a brother  parish  minister  of  St  Andrews 
who  also  kept  a dog!  But  it  seems  that  the  writing  and  binding  were  done 
long  before  Moore’s  day.  Still,  perhaps  he  did  purchase  the  volume,  which 
cost  him  £6,  not  on  account  of  the  Plato  but  for  the  Cynic  addendum! 


